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might be arrested in the evening by a con- 
stable, carried before an alderman or magi- 
strate suited to the fancy of the claimant, 
claimed as a fugitive slave by a stranger, 


selves, what reason the people of .the south | freedom against the claims of their masters, 
have to complain of its provisions. jand have left a way open by which such fugi- 

Any person who shall, by force or fraud|tives may be reclaimed. ‘The law. of 1826 
carry, or cause to be carried, any negro or | not only leaves the way open forthe recovery 
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our county courts to hear and decide {the 
claims of the masters of such fugitives, and 
in case the claims are satisfactorily sustained, 
they are bound to grant a certificate to au- 
thorize their removal. This is not merely 
giving them up, but obliging the officers of 
the state government to lend their official au- 
thority to the claimants. To a judge who 
believes that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, of 
which personal liberty is one, and that the 
legitimate object of governments among men 
is the security of those rights, the obligation 
imposed by this law is drudgery enough. A 
piece of drudgery, indeed, which a strictly 
conscientious judge may possibly feel some 
hesitation about performing, if he sincerely be- 
lieves that the introduction of siaves into the 
country was a sin, and the continuance of 
slavery a curse; and at the same time holds 
with Vattel that a treaty made for an unjust 
or dishonest purpose is absolutely null and 
and void; or with Blackstone, that humen 
laws lose their force and validity whenever 
they violate the revealed law of God. The 
complaint probably is, that this law requires 
the claimant to prove his ownership by a pro- 
cess which slave-holders think too tedious. 
Those interested in the recovery of fugitive 
slaves no doubt agree with the committee, 
that the slaves are to be given up by a sum- 
mary process. But the legislature of 1826 
thought there were other rights besides those 
of slave-holders to be guarded. They did not 
consider themselves or their constituents re- 
quired to deliver up as fugitive slaves any of 
the coloured peopie found in the state, until 
they were clearly proved to be what they 
were called. The law was evidently design- 
ed, not to obstruct the reclamation of actual 
fugitives from labour, but to prevent the 
fraudulent abduction of our own free coloured 
people. Let any man suppose the case of the 
coloured population in the free states to be 
his own, and then decide whether their rights 
are too scrupulously guarded by this Penn- 
sylvania law. The constitution of the United 
States requires the fugitive from labour to be 
delivered up, but it does not prohibit the 
states from exacting conclusive testimony 
that the person claimed is a fugitive, before 
he is delivered up. Neither does it limit the 
states as to the procedure which they shall 
adopt to obtain the requisite evidence. The 
question whether any particular person claim- 
ed as a fugitive from labour is to be delivered 
up, turns entirely upon a question of fact. 
The constitution evidently supposes the fact 
ascertained before it prescribes the result. 
If the person claimed is a fugitive from 
labour, who has escaped into this state, and 
who by the laws of the state from which he 
fled owes service or labour to the claimant, 
he is to be delivered up. So says the consti- 
tution, and so says the law of Pennsylvania. 
If he is not a fugitive of this description, this 
article of the constitution does not touch the 
case. The law of Pennsylvania prescribes 
the mode in which that fact is to be deter- 
mined. If the legislature were to give the 
alleged fugitive a trial by a jury, the object 





of fugitive slaves, but requires the judges of| would still be the determination of a fact. 
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The committee would probably think the de- 
lay incident to a jury trial no serious evil, if 
their own liberty depended upon the issue. 
They would unquestionably consider the loss 
or detention of property of very little import- 
ance when compared with the loss of personal 
freedom, in case that freedom was their own. 
Now, without even calling in question the 
right which the ho'ders of slaves actually pos- 
sess in the persons so held, but placing that 
species of possession on the same ground with 
any other property, there are two parties 
whose rights the laws are bound to protect. 
In all cases it is the proper province of the 
law to protect the weak against the encroach- 
ments of power; whether that power assumes 
the form of physical force, of knowledge, 4 
fluence, or wealth. The free coloured inha- 
bitants of Pennsylvania exceed thirty thou- 
sand; while the number of fugitive slaves 
lurking in the state can hardly amount to) 
hundreds. It is therefore a more important 
object, on account of the number concerned 
as well as the nature of the case, to secure 
the former class in the enjoyment of their | 
liberty, than to facilitate the recovery of the 
latter. The law as it now stands, or as it 
would stand if a trial by jury was awarded to 
the fugitive slave, does not prevent the re- 
covery of the actual fugitive. 

The committee have endeavoured to con- 
found the case of the fugitive from labour | 
with that of the fugitive from justice ; arguing | 
that as the latter is to be delivered without a| 
formal trial, the former must also be. A little | 
reflection would have shown that there is “a 
broad line of distinction” between the cases. 
The fugitive from justice is to be delivered 
up, not on demand of a private individual 
personally interested in the conviction of the 











accused, but upon the demand of the Jeonead | 


officer of the commonwealth. The demand 


have been made, in more instances than one, 
which the executive have refused, upon the 
ground that the cases did not fall within the 
provisions of the constitution. 

In the case of the fugitive slave, the party 
to whom he is delivered is not an officer of 
the government, required to convey his pri- 
soner to the state from which he escaped, and 
there leave him in custody of other officers 
of government, to investigate his title to free- 
dom ; but generally, if not always, he is con- 
signed to the master or his agent, who claims 
and exercises the same authority over him as 
over a horse or an ox, life and limb excepted, 
and who may sell him whenever a market 
can be found. The certificate of the judge 
is authority for the removal of the fugitive, 
net only to the state from which he is said 
to have escaped, but in reality to any other 
state or place which may suit his conve- 
nience or interest. And there can be little 
doubt but that, in case a fugitive thus deliver- 
ed up is legally free, the holder of the cer- 
tificate will take care that the victim shall be 
removed to some place where the evidence of 
his freedom will be unavailable. ‘The certifi- 
cate of a judge or other officer is, therefore, 
in an overwhelming majority of cases, de- 
cisive of the condition of the fugitive. The 
officer who grants the certificate adjudges the 
fugitive a slave, and whatever his legal con- 
dition may have previously been, that judg- 
ment renders him almost irrecoverably one. 
If, therefore, we were as solicitous to secure 
the rights of the free coloured race us to sus- 
tain the claims of our slave-holding brethren 
of the south, we should hardly esteem even-a 
trial by jury too strong a hedge against the 
the cupidity of unprincipled dealers in human 
flesh. For, after all that can be said upon 
the subject, it is against that class of men 
that our laws provide, when they require a 
legal proceeding of any kind in the recovery 


must be made by the governor of the state from | of fugitive slaves. 


which the alleged criminal escaped; and the 
accused can be delivered up only by order of 
the executive of the state where he is found. 
The officers through whose instrumentality | 
the delivery must be effected, furnish no 
trifling security against a delivery without 
probable evidence of guilt. Besides, the cul- 
prit, when delivered, is not consigned to the 
gibbet or the penitentiary, nor placed in the 
custody of a man who may sell him at the 
first market and pocket the proceeds; but he 
is put under charge of an officer of the go- 
vernment, whose duty it is to convey him in 
safety to the state from which he escaped, 
and leave him under the control of the proper 
authorities, who are required to investigate 
the charges, and decide, in a legal manner, 
upon his innocence or guilt. Generally, in 
point of fact, and always in contemplation of 
law, the officers to whose custody the alleged 
fugitive from justice is consigned have no in- 
terest in his conviction. Neither are the cir- 
cumstances usually calculated to excite feel- 
ings of particular animosity toward the pri- 
soner. Yet, under these circumstances, the 
executive upon whom the demand is made 
exercises his discretion relative to the de- 
livery required. We know that demands 





The declaration of the committee, that a 
right of trial by jury would increase the num- 
ber of fugitives fourfold, is totally unsupport- 
ed by reasoning or facts; and is at least 
highly improbable. It is not likely that the 
law would be known to many of the slaves in 
the south. And certainly it could have no 
effect on them where it was not known. But 
further, no man will suppose that the slaves 
ever come into the state with a design of be- 
ing subjected to a legal trial of any kind. 
Their object is to escape from their masters 
altogether. If they are taken and subjected 
to a trial, either by jury or without it, there 
is little doubt but the slavery of real fugitives 
will be proved. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that either this method, or any other, of 
investigating the claims of the master will in- 
crease the number of fugitives, so long as they 
are delivered up on proof of their slavery. 

The real question for the legislature to de- 
cide in regard to this point is, whether it is 
proper and right to protect the coloured race 
who are found or reside in the state in the 
possession of their liberty, until the fact of 
their slavery has been determined upon the 
same principles and in the same manner as 
any other fact concerning their rights must be 
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determined. According to the constitution of 
the United States, the person accused, in all 
criminal prosecutions, is entitled to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury: and in 
suits at common law, when the value in con- 
troversy exceeds twenty dollars, a trial by 
jury is secured. Yet the committee declare 
that to grant a trial by jury to fugitives from 
labour, where the person himself, the right 
of the man to the use of his own bones and 
sinews, is the subject in controversy, would 
be an abortive attempt to contravene and 
violate the constitution of the United States. 
Suppose a millwright should enter into a con- 
tract in Ohio to erect a mill there for five 
hundred dollars, and receive the money from 
his employer, but should emigrate into Penn- 
sylvania without completing the work ; would 
the employer follow him to the latter state, 
and seize his person or recover his due with- 
out a trial by jury? In this instance service 
or labour would unquestionably be due; yet, 
in case the millwright was a white man, there 
would be no doubt but the extent of the claim 
to his person or property must be estimated 
by a jury. If this procedure would not vio- 
late the constitution of the United States, 
neither would a similar trial in case of a 
fugitive slave. But the committee apprehend 
that such a measure would excite the hos- 
tility of the south. Ay, there’s the rub. 
They are afraid, it appears, to extend to our 
free colcured population the protection of a 
trial by jury, in a case which involves their 
dearest and inalienable rights, lest we should 
lose the good will of the southern slave-hold- 
ers. It was happy for Pennsylvania that this 
servile policy did not govern the legislature 
of 1780, or our state might perhaps have been 
to this day loaded with the “curse” of slavery. 
Had the same feelings pervaded the south at 
that time as do now, and been consulted by 
our legislature, there is no doubt but many 
plausible objections to the abolition of slavery 


more particularly when the people thus go- 
verned have no voice in the election of the 
legislators, is it not obvious that it is true in 
this instance. If it is true as a general pro- 
position, then the legislation which condemns 
six thousand inhabitants of the District to 
personal and hereditary slavery is the very 
essence of tyranny. Upon the same principle 
the laws of all the states which sanction the 
slavery of the three millions of coloured hu- 
man beings now held in that condition, are 
the very essence of tyranny—a tyranny, too, 
which cannot be resisted or removed, because 
these slaves have no voice in the election of 
the legislators. Yet to repeal these tyranni- 
cal laws, where the only power competent to 
effect it is the general government, would, we 
are told, be unjust, until the consent not only 
of the inhabitants of the District, but also of 
the adjoining states, shall be obtained. “Con- 
gress certainly have the right to pass all laws 
necessary to make the District the safe and 
convenient seat of government. It is, how- 
ever, not pretended that the abolition of 
slavery therein is necessary for this purpose.” 
If the committee had found it convenient to 
study the speeches of one or two members of | 


duction of slavery among us; the system was 
riveted upon us by the selfish and mischierous 
policy of the mother country,” and that “ how- 
ever repugnant to our feelings it may be, yet 
the laws of the country sanction property in 
slaves; it is sanctioned by nearly two cen- 
turies of legislation; and the people of the 
District have as good a right to be protected 
in this as in any other property. ‘That the 
slaves in the District are worth two millions 
and a half of doliars, and if they should be 
emancipated by congress, compensation must 
be made to their owners; but congress would 
not feel authorized to apply the public funds 
to this object.” A foreigner who had drawn 
his knowledge of legal service from such vul- 
gar writers as Grotius, Puffendorf, Montes- 
quieu, Vattel, Coke, Blackstone and Kent, 
and who had never been initiated into the 
mysteries of negro slavery, might be puzzled 
to discover by what process an inalienable 
right, originally and divinely vested in every 
man, had been transferred to the people of 
the District. It might be difficult to under- 
stand how the legislation of even two centu- 
ries had conferred a right of property in the 
persons of men on the people of that district. 


the federal legislation opposed to the system | It is also possible for a foreigner to suppose, 
of slavery as attentively as they have done the | that if the United States could afford to pay 
speech of Senator Clay, they would have found | twenty millions cf dollars to support an at- 
that it was not only pretended, but proved, on | tempt at driving a few hundred naked Indians 
the floor of congress, that the slavery of the | out of the swamps of Florida, there could be no 
District rendered it a very ineligible seat for | serious difficulty in appropriating one eighth 
the general government. If legislation made | of the sum to the extinction of slavery at the 
without regard to the wishes of the people | seat of the general government. If the sys- 
governed is the essence of tyranny, then the| tem of slavery, riveted upon us by the mis- 
laws of the District are calculated to render | chievous policy of the mother country, has 
it a land of tyrants and a den of slaves. If it | been purified by the legislation of nearly two 
is not so in fact, we have at least the autho-| centuries into a rig... ioo sacred to be touched, 
rity of this committee for asserting that the | the character of our country, at least, requires 
exemption is not owing to the laws. How- | that it should be kept as far as possible out of 
ever safe and convenient, a location in the| the view of the lynx-eyed politicians and di- 
midst of a slave population, and in the very) plomatists whom foreign governments may 
vortex of the domestic slave trade, may ap-| station among us. 


















here might have been urged, and imminent 
danger to the people of the south might have 
been discovered, as the necessury conse- 
quence of the measure. But the people of 
Pennsylvania at that day were not afraid to 
adopt a measure which was dictated by “ na- 
tural justice, humanity, religion, and the finest 
feelings of the human heart,” lest they should 
‘lose the confidence” of the people in other 
states, when they did not “consider them- 
selves at liberty to act from these motives.” 
One object of the petitions referred to this 
committee was to procure the expression of 
an opinion in favour of the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. This the com- 
mittee declare would be unjust if done with- 
out the consent of the people of the District. 
‘If congress were to make laws for the Dis- 
trict without regard to the wishes of the peo- 
ple therein, it would be the very essence of 
tyranny—and a tyranny, too, which could 
not be resisted or removed, because they have 
no voice in the election of their law-makers.” 
Did the committee lay this down as a general 
proposition? If it is not true as a general 
proposition, that to make laws which should 
operate upon any people ‘without regard to 
their wishes, ‘is the very essence of tyranny, 


pear in the view of this committee, such a 
situation must be exceedingly abhorrent to) 
the sentiments of those who duly regard the 
character and consistency of our republican in- 
stitutions. While we are professing to main- 


of foreign powers holding immediate corre- 
spondence with the officers of our government 
are necessarily brought into a situation where 
they may behold six thousand natives of this 
boasted land of freedom held in hopeless and 
hereditary slavery ; where they may witness 
hundreds if not thousands of human beings 
annually sold, like horses or pigs, under the 
hammer of the auctioneer, to the highest bid- 
der; and where they may find the jails of the 
District, supported out of the funds of the 
Union, filled with men, women and children, 
incarcerated for no crimes real or pretended, 
but to feed a traffic little less atrocious in its 
character than that “opprobrium of infidel 
powers” which the nations of Christendom 
have so generally denounced as piratical. An 
enlightened foreigner would hardly consider 
our character and institutions completely de- 
fended by the declaration, that the ‘people of 
this country are not answerable for the intro- 


(To be continued.) 
A Story for our own Times. 
A venerable old Dutchman, after having 


occupied all the offices of one of the principal 


tain a government which derives its powers | cities of the republic, with great honour, and 
from the consent of the governed, the agents having amassed a great fortune in the most 


"unexeeptionable manner, finally formed the 
resolution of going to terminate his days tran- 
| quilly at his country seat. But before re- 
tiring he wished to take leave of his friends 
and connections, and accordingly invited 
them all to a feast at his house. The guests, 
who expected a most sumptuous repast, were 
| much surprised on going into the eating room, 
| to see there a long oaken table barely covered 
| with a coarse blue cloth. On being seated, 
| they were served on wooden plates, with salt- 
ed herring, rye bread and butter, with some 
‘cheese and curdled milk. Wooden vases, 
filled with small beer, were passed round for 
each of the guests to serve themselves. This 
extreme oddity of the old gentleman caused 
secret murmurings among the company ; but, 
out of respect for his age and wealth, instead 
of showing discontent, they pretended to relish 
their frugal fare; and some of them even 
complimented with him for the cordiality of 
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those good old times which he had brought to 
remembrance. The old man—who was not 
duped by this feigned satisfaction—did not 
wish to carry the joke any farther—but at a 
signal which he gave, some servants, habited 
as country-women, entered, bringing the se- 
cond service. A white cloth succeeded the 
blue one, and some pewter plates replaced the 
wooden ones. Instead of rye bread, dried 
herring, and cheese, they were served with 
good brown bread, fresh beef, boiled fish, and 
strong beer. At this unexpected change, the 
secret murmurs ceased ; the polite invitations 
on the part of the old man became more 
pressing, and the guests ate with a better ap- 
netite. Hardly had they time to taste the 
second service when they saw a butler enter, 
followed by half a dozen servants in brilliant 
livery, bringing the third. 

A superb table of mahogany, covered with 
a beautiful flowered cloth replaced the oaken 
one. A sideboard was immediately covered 
with the richest plate and most curious china ; 
and the guests charmed at the sight of a pro- 
fusion of rare and exquisite meats. The 
most delicious wines were freely passed 
around, while a melodious concert was heard 
in an adjoining room. Toasts were drunk, 
and all were merry. But the good old man, 
perceiving that his presence hindered the 
guests from giving themselves to their full 
joy, rose and addressed them thus: “I give 
you thanks, ladies and gentlemen, for the fa- 
vour which you have granted me. It is time 
that I should retire, myself, and leave you to 
your liberty. But before the ball commences, | 
which I have ordered to be prepared for those 
who love the dance, permit me to acquaint 
you with the design that I proposed to myself 
in inviting you toa repast which has appeared 
so odd. I have wished thereby to give you 
an idea of our republic. Our ancestors rose 
to their high state, and acquired liberty, 
riches, and power, by living in the frugal 
manner which you saw in the first service. | 
Our fathers preserved those great blessings | 
only by living in the simple manner of which | 
the second service has retraced an image. If | 
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with its humility and meekness, with toler-|cut our cables and dissolve our hopes; grow 
ation and patience, with obedience and|impatient, and hug a wave, and die in its em- 
charity, with praying and dying, did insen-| braces; we are safe at sea, safer in a storm 
sibly turn the world into Christian, and per-| which God sends us, than in a calm when 
secution into victory. we are befriended with the world. 

Holy parents never eat their meal of bless-| So much as moments are exceeded by eter- 
ing alone, but they make the room to shine |nity, and the sighing of a man by the joys of 
like the fire of a holy sacrifice ; and a father’s |an angel, and a solitary frown by the light of 
or a mother’s piety makes all the house fes-|God’s countenance, a few groans by the in- 
tival and full of joy from generation to gene- | finite and eternal hallelujahs; so much are 
ration. the sorrows of the godly to be undervalued in 

I have seen a young and healthful person | respect of what is deposited for them in the 
warm and ruddy under a thin garment, when | treasures of eternity. Their sorrows can die, 
at the same time an old rich person hath | but so cannot their joys. 
been cold and paralytic under a load of sables 
and the skins of foxes. It is the body which 
makes the clothes warm, not the clothes the 
body ; and the spirit of a man makes felicity | 7 
and content, not any spoils of a rich fortune, ss 
wrapped about a sickly and uneasy soul. 

He that shrinks from the yoke of Christ, | 
from the burthen of the Lord, upon his death- | 
bed will have cause to remember, that by 
that time all his persecutions would have 
been past, and that then there would remain 
nothing for him but rests, aud crowns, and 
sceptres. 

It were a rare felicity if every good cause 
could be managed by good men only; but 
we have found that evil men have spoiled a 
good cause, but never that a good cause made 
those evil men good and happy. 

It is a sad thing to observe how many 
empty souls wil! please themselves with being 
of such a religion, or such a cause; and 
though they dishonour their religion, or 
weigh down their cause with the prejudice 
of sin, believe all is swallowed up by one 
honourable name, or the appellative of one 
virtue. 

The rod of suffering turns into crowns and 
sceptres when every suffering is a precept, 
and every change of condition produces a 
holy resolution, and the state of sorrows 
makes the resolution actual and habitual 
permanent and persevering. 

I have often seen young and unskilful per- 
sons sitting in a little boat, when every little 


THE BURDEN. 
Walking along a hilly road, the other day, 
observed a young girl, apparently about six- 
en, carrying a large bucket of grains, as I 
supposed, from a brewery not far behind us, 
to replenish the trough of her pig, or to fatten 
her fowls. There was something painful in 
the continued effort with which the poor girl 
ascended the path. The right arm was evi- 
dently on the full stretch downwards, while 
the left was no less forcibly extended hori- 
zontally, to assist, with body and neck in- 
clined in the same direction, in affording a 
counterpoise to the heavy weight that dragged 
her earthward. After a while she rested for 
breath, placing her bucket on the ground, and 
her hands to her lips, as if to relieve the over- 
strained muscles, so severely taxed; then, at 
the foot of the highest ascent, she resumed 
the load, and proceeded more painfully than 


At this juncture a girl, considerably less 
than herself, who was loitering near a gate 
on the road, accosted her, and, after a short 
parley, going round to the other side of the 
bucket, she also took the handle; and thus 
sharing the burden between them, they trot- 
ted along with countenance and manner so 
changed that I could not but mark them; 
’| the expression of fatigue and vexation on the 
aspect of the burdened traveller gave place 
| to one of sprightly satisfaction, while that of 





it is permitted to an old man who is about to| wave sporting about the sides of the vessel, 
leave you, and who tenderly loves you, ‘o| and every motion and dancing of the barge 
speak freely what he thinks, | must say, I fear| seemed a danger, and made them cling fast 
that the extravagant profusion which you) upon their fellows; and yet all the while they 
may have remarked in the last service, and | were as safe as if they sat under a tree, while 
which is the present style of living, will de-|a gentle breeze shaked the leaves into a re- 
prive us of more than our ancestors have ac-|freshment and a cooling shade; and the un- 
quired by the sweat of the brow, and our| skilful and inexperienced Christian shrieks 
fathers have transmitted to us by their indus-| out whenever his vessel shakes, thinking it 
try and wise calculation.—Christian Adv. always a danger, that the watery pavement 
is not stable and resident like a rock; and 
yet all his danger is in himself, none at all 
from without: for he is indeed moving upon 
the waters, but fastened to a rock: faith is 
his foundation, and hope is his anchor, and 


Thoughts from Jeremy Taylor. 


I have seen the sun with a little ray of dis- 
tant light, challenge all the powers of dark- 
ness, and, without violence or noise, climbing 
up, hath made night so to retire, that its 
memory was lost in the joys and sprightli- 
ness of the morning: and Christianity, with- 
out violence or armies, without resistance and 
self-preservation, without strength or human 
eloquence, without challenging of privileges 
or fighting against tyranny; without alter- 


and heaven is his country; and all the evils 
of poverty, or affronts of tribunals and evil 
judges, of fears and sad apprehensions, are 


death is his harbour, and Christ is his pilot, | ») 


the helper, before vacant and lifeless, bright- 
ened with animation as they chatted away. 
The weary step of the one and the lazy lounge 
of the other were alike succeeded by a light 
and lively pace; and I hardly knew which 
was most pleasant to witness, the relaxed 
outline of the overworked arm, or the vigor- 
ous movement of that which had just been 
folded in useless inactivity. My pace being 
slow, they soon outstripped me, and turning 
off into a lane, were presently out of sight. 
Not so the lesson conveyed ; it was one that 
we all require to learn anew very frequently, 
for it illustrated a text of daily and almost 
hourly applicability in every station of life: 
“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil 
e law of Christ.”—Christian Advocate. 


Since custom is the principal magistrate of 


but like the loud wind blowing from the right | man’s life, let men by all means endeavour to 
point, they make a noise and drive faster to| attain good customs. 
the harbour: and if we do not leave the ship| most perfect when it beginneth in young 
and jump into the sea; quit interests of reli-| years; this we call education, which is in 
ation of government and scandal of princes,| gion and run to the securities of the world ;| effect but early custom.— Bacon. 


Certainly custom is 
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For “ The Friend.” 
SAMUEL NOTTINGHAM. 

Few materials remain, it is believed, from 
which even a slight biographical sketch of 
this eminent minister of Christ can be com- 
piled. All that is known of his early history 
appears to be, that he was born at Welling- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, England, 
about the year 1716. Of his childhood and 
youth, and the exercises that preceded his 
public appearance as a minister we are not 
informed, but his earliest engagements in the 
line of gospel communication took place about 
the 23d year of his age. In the year 1747, 
at the early age of 31, he paid a religious 
visit to Friends in this country, and to some 
of the West India islands. Some time after 
his return he removed his residence to Tor- 
tola, where he remained some years, and then 
changed his residence to Long Island, within 
the then province of New York. His com-| 
pany and religious engagements were very 
acceptable to Friends, and he travelled and 
laboured much in the service of his great and 
good Master, for promoting the cause of 
truth, and spreading the gospel of peace and 
salvation amongst mankind, to the edification 
and comfort of many. From some memo- 
randums of Clements Willets, a deeply tried 
woman Friend who resided on Long Island 
during this period, it seems that Samuel was 
in the practice of paying religious visits to 
the afflicted, and also that he was favoured 
with near access to the throne of grace in 
vocal supplication. 

In the year 1779 he returned to reside in 
his native land, spending some time in Ire- 
land on his way, and fixed his residence in 
the city of Bristol. In this place, the Lord, 
whose dealings with his devoted servants are 





wife went with our beloved friend Samuel 
Nottingham to Ware, a meeting there being 
appointed at Samuel’s request, in which he 
was particularly enlarged in an evangelical 
ministry, and after his having been exercised 
in supplication, a solemnity in silence covered 
the assembly, uncommon in these low and 
degenerate days.” The next day Samuel 
Scott again remarks, “ ‘This forenoon myself 
and wife accompanied our friend Samuel Not- 
tingham in a chaise to Hitchen; he had 
lodged at our house four nights, and been 
chiefly with us in the day time, much to our 
satisfaction ; his ministerial exercise having 
been not only lively and evangelical, but his 
conduct and conversation comfortable and 
edifying.” 

The ministry of Samuel Nottingham was 
not with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, 


mighty God, showed me in his condescend- 
ing love, that the Scriptures, even all of them 
which were written as the holy men were 
moved of the Holy Ghost, sprung from the 
living root ; yet those who rested only in the 
letter, and came not to be acquainted with, 
and live in, and minister from the same Holy 
Spirit, are outward, dead, dry, airy and foolish. 

This gentle check was of great service tu 
me; not so as to make me decline reading 
the Scriptures, but that I should not have 
overmuch dependency on them; and to caution 
me against the neglect of waiting for the 
help of the Holy Spirit, the root and pure 
spring of the right and living ministry, which 
reaches the heart, and carries the true evi- 
dence with it to the believers, that is of God, 
which that of the letter cannot do of itself. 
[I tenderly desire that all concerned in this 


but in the fresh openings and flowings of| great work of the ministry, may not be minis- 


light, life and love, tending to stir up the 
negligent and lukewarm professors to a dis- 
charge of duty, to draw the unguarded to a 
serious consideration of their dangerous state, 
to warn the unruly, also to strengthen the 
weak, and comfort the mourners in Zion, to 
whom he was nearly united in spirit. His 
religious labours left a sweet savou: on the 
minds of his cotemporaries, who doubted not 
that he was admitted to a heavenly mansion, 
where, with those who have turned many to 
righteousness, he shall shine as the stars for- 
ever and ever. 

A short time before his decease he went to 
Wellingborough, his native place, where he 
took a house with an intention to reside, soon 
after which he was visited with a disorder, 
from which he was scarcely recovered when 
he was seized with a fit of apoplexy, which 
terminated in his dissolution on the fifteenth 


oftentimes inscrutable to finite understand-j|day of the Ist month, 1787, aged about 71 


ings, was pleased to visit him with a disorder 
that very much prevented his attendance of 
religious meetings for a considerable time, 
during which great were his exercises and 
conflicts, both of body and mind. In this 
proving dispensation he was much resigned 
to the Divine will, and often favoured with 
the Spirit of prayer, fervently interceding for 
the continuation of the help of the Holy Spi- 
rit, that he might not live to bring any re- 
proach on the blessed truth, but be kept 
within the pale of the Lord’s favour to the 
end, and that his sun might set in brightness, 
which request, there is reason to believe, 
was mercifully granted. About two years 
before his decease he was much recovered of 
his illness, and was again called by his gra- 
cious Maker into service, in which his hum- 
ble exemplary conduct, joined with his advice 
and counsel to those with whom he con- 
versed, his well-tempered zeal against pride, 
high-mindedness, the vain fashions and cus- 
toms and spirit of the world, evidently de- 
monstrated that his conversation was in 
Heaven. 

To this period of renewed labour in the 
cause of truth and righteousness, may be re- 
ferred some notices concerning the subject of 
this memoir which appear in Samuel Scott’s 
Diary ; in one of these, dated 8th month 12th, 
1784, he says, “In the forenoon myself and 


ters of the letter only, but of the Spirit also, 
and may speak in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. Let him that speaketh, 
speak as the oracle of God; and he that mi- 
nistereth, do it as of the ability that God 
giveth. This is the last and lasting ministry, 
which is after the order of Melchizedek, and 
not after the order of Aaron, but in Jesus 
Christ the High Priest, the one offering which 
makes perfect for ever, all who come to him 
through the drawings of the Father. He is 
the one Lord, and there is but one true faith 
in him, and but one true and saving baptism 
into him, or into the likeness of his death ; so 
that as Christ died for sin, we may truly die 
to sin ; and as he was raised by the glory of 
the Father, so we may walk in newness 
of life; the heavenly High Priest, holy, harm- 
less, separate from sinners, who was tempted 
and knows how to recover those who are 
tempted. He is the Advocate with the Fa- 


years, a minister about 47. Whatever be/ther, the Propitiation for the sins of all, the 
the attendant circumstances, “ blessed,” we|true Guide and Comforter, the Leader of 
are told, “in the sight of the Lord is the|them into all truth who obey and follow him; 


death of his saints.” T. 


For “ The Friend.” 
AN APPROPRIATE HINT. 


After the Lord had opened my heart, and 





although to the world a Reprover, and a swift 
Witness against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men. 


| My writing thus from this gentic check, 


concerning the fowls and the branches, is not 
with the least intention either to lessen the 


I came in part to understand the Holy Scrip- | Holy Scriptures, or to discourage any from 
tures, and to have a feeling of that Holy Spi-| reading them; for I would have all true 
rit in which the holy penmen wrote therm, | Christians encouraged to be more conversant 
and a sympathy with the spirits and exercises|in them; yet with this advice, kind reader, 
of the righteous therein mentioned, I took|from thy well-wisher and true friend, to 
great delight in reading them, and having a| breathe to, and truly to seek after the Lord 
good memory, could thereby the better deal | for a measure of his holy and blessed Spirit, 
with priests and with professors. I had many | the only key and best expositor to open and 
disputes and reasonings with persons of seve-| truly expound them to thee, as thy mind and 
ral denominations, both in Yorkshire and | understanding come to be fitted and enlight- 
other parts, in my travels, so that through|ened by the same Holy Spirit. Indeed the 
these disputes and much reading, my mind whole vessel must be brought into a prepara- 
was rather too much in the letter, and not | tion to hold the heavenly treasure, and not to 
altogether so much in spirit, and in power, as/| mix the pure with the corrupt and impure ; 
it should have been; for which I met with a/ for without this enlightening, preparing, open- 
gentle caution from the Lord, which was | ing and sanctifying gift of God’s holy grace 
thus: I heard a voice from the Lord, as|and Spirit, man can neither know the hea- 
plain as if one had spoken to my outward | venly power of God, nor the Holy Scriptures 
ear, the fowls of the air lodge in the branches. | aright, as he ought to know them. And. for 
This being repeated to me, I besought the|this reason it hath seemed good to God, to 
Lord to show me what was the meaning of | hide these things from the learned, wise, and 
that voice which I heard; and the Lord, the| prudent of this world, that they should not 
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pry into, nor find out the mysteries contained ; itself in the garment of praise, when mourn- 


therein, unless they are sanctified and called 
of God thereto; as no man knows the things | 
of a man, save the spirit of a man that is in 


ing, deep mourning, is the dressing of the 
truly exercised burthen bearer. Why are the 
prophets sent amongst us? There must be a 


him, likewise the things of God are not per-|cause—it was so in former days, it is now, 


ceivable by man, without the help of the 
Holy Spirit of God in man. 
Joun Ricwarpson. 


COMMUNICATED. 


New York, 6th month, 1839. 
Having been a subscriber for “ The Friend” 
from the beginning, and having understood 
that it was intended to give information as to 
the state of Society; I am induced to ask 
through its pages for more specific informa- 
tion. It is intimated in the last number that 
there are additions to Society in New Eng- 
land (by request, I presume); how far does 
this extend? ‘The account is very indefinite. 
Weare often brought to a strait by the many 
disownments and the declaration of our de- 
cline as a Society. Some of us want a few 
facts to meet these difficulties—we look to 
your pages for information. Since the storm 
of separation has subsided, we get very little 
from you as to the actual state of Society. 
That the yearly meetings should be larger, is 
reasonable from the facilities of travelling, 
and that more young people should attend 
can easily be accounted for. We want facts 
from you, and believe we have good right to 
claim them—what Society once was history 
informs us—what it now is, some of us wish 
to know, that we may meet the declaration, 
that we are a declining people. 
By giving more faithful statistics, you will 
oblige 
A Constant Reaper anv SupscriBer. 


eRe 
Communicated for ‘“‘ The Friend.” 


I notice in the eolumns of “ The Friend,” 
an estimate of numbers, 40,000 in the new 
states. [ could really rejoice in the increase 
of Society, did I not think it was like unto a 
tree whose top shaded the earth and pre- | 
vented vegetation ; the top being ponderous, 
but little depth of root is to be found, I fear. 
I am a member, and regret much to have to 
say, however the numerical number is kept 
up in Philadelphia and New York,—in New 
York it is number, it is not in weight. I be- 
lieve Society has plumed itself upon the pro- 
fession of sound principles, and has lost the 
savour or possession; it never will do for 
Quakers to undertake to be larger than their 
Master ; no, my friends, we profess to be led 
and guided by an unerring principle, even the 
light of Truth, which was the purchase of 
Christ’s death and sufferings unto us. 

The vegetation may not be entirely killed 
by the shade of this noxious tree, rendered 
much more so by having a goodly appear- 
ance, from which we are looking for fruits 
comporting therewith; but alas! for Society, 
when the nuts fall to the ground there is only 
here and there one such as those whose 
names are mentioned in the after part of the 
same piece. I do not, my friend, wish Society 
should plume itself upon numbers,’ dressing 








‘as by kindness in conversation. 


prosperity, flattery, and gain, with a name, 
have nearly swallowed up the affections of 
that people whose forefathers so nobly stood 
and took the burden and heat of the day in 
which they were exercised; and we having 
entered into their labours, have too generally 
rested upon our oars, or gone to sleep, say- 
ing, “ to beg I am ashamed, and to dig I can- 
not.” Oh, may the Society be aroused, no 
longer to trust in appearances which are 
false, but let them unite themselves with the 
mourners in Zion, who are standing with 
their hands upon their loins, weeping for the 
slain of the daughters of my people; yes, 
they are standing clad in sable garments, 
weeping between the porch and the altar, 
and there is only here and there one that is 
inclined to heed or pay any attention to them. 
Society generally being in rejoicing order— 
rejoice, for what do they rejoice! because 
they have obtained a name, an empty sha- 
dow, a sound of a firm belief in the Lord 
Jesus, who is, and who was, and who is to 
be ; but where do we find him in our camp? 
it is with the little, with the humble, with the 
meek. Now examine, my friends, and see 
how many such make up this numerical num- 
ber. I wish not improperly to damp the feel- 
ings of any, but I do want us to be aroused, 
that we may search the camp diligently and 
see what it is that retards the progress of 
Israel Zion-ward,—and having been permit- 
ted to see, let us do as Israel did formerly, 
cast our idols to the moles and to the bats; 
then will there arise sweet incense from our 
camp with a right kind of rejoicing, accom- 
panied by holiness unto the Lord. Z. 
New York, 7 mo. 3d, 1839. 


KINDNESS IN CONVERSATION. 


There is no way in which men can do good 
to others, with so little expense and trouble, 
* Words,” 
it is sometimes said, “‘ cost nothing.” At any 
rate, kind words cost no more than those 
which are harsh and piercing. But kind 
words are often more highly valued than the 
most costly gifts,—and they are always re- 
garded among the best tokens of a desire to 
make others happy. We should think that 
kind words would be very common, they are 
so cheap; but there are many who have a 
large assortment of all other languages ex- 
cept kindness. ‘They have bitter words, and 
witty words, and learned words in abundance 
—but their stock of kind words is small. 
The churi himself, one might suppose, would 
not grudge a little kindness in his language, 
however closely he clings to his money ; but 
there are persons who draw on their kindness 
with more reluctance than on their purses. 

‘Some use grating words because they are 
of morose dispositions. Their language, as 
well as their manners, shows an unfeeling 
heart. Others use rough words out of an 
affectation of frankness. They may be severe 


in their remarks—but they claim that they 
are open and independent, and will not be 
trammelled. They are no flatterers, they 
say—and this they think enough for all the 
cutting speech which they employ. Others 
wish to be thought witty—and they will, with 
equal indifference, wound the feelings of friend 
or foe, to show their smartness. Some are 
envious, and cannot bear to speak kindly of 
others, or to them, because they do not wish 
to add to their happiness. Others are so ill- 
bred that they seem to take delight in usin 
unkind words when their intentions are ghd, 
and their feelings are warm. Their words 
are rougher than their hearts—they will make 
sacrifices of ease and property to promote 
comfort, while they will not deign to employ 
the terms of courtesy and kindness. Of these, 
the Scotch have an expressive proverb, that 
“their bark is worse than their bite.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


REMARKS WORTH REMEMBERING. 


The following, from the Boston Quarterly 
Review, places in a strong light the obvious 
duties which present themselves under our 
own eye and in our daily walks, which are 
often too readily set aside and neglected, 
while perhaps we are wasting our energies 
in the pursuit of remote objects of charity 
and benevolence, sometimes, at least, of doubt- 
ful expediency. 

An excellent divine of this city, a friend of 
ours, said to us one day, “ We have not yet 
learned the responsibility of society to indivi- 
duals. We talk much of the responsibility 
of individuals to society, but we forget that 
society is bound to protect all her children.” 

I was some time since dining with a dis- 
tinguished judge of the king’s bench in Lon- 
don. The conversation turned, as you may 
well imagine, on the condition of the poor. I 
said to the judge : 

** Sir, did you observe those poor children, 
ragged and encrusted in filth, which you 
passed to-day, in driving from your house to 
Westminster Hall ?” 

** No; I observed none.” 

“Yet you must have passed some hun- 
dreds.” 

“Tt is very likely ; but it did not occur to 
me to observe them.” 

** And what must be the fate of these poor 
children?” 

“Some of them will die of disease, some 
may emigrate, and some I shall probably 
hang.” 

‘** What means can they have of obtaining 
an honest and honourable living ?” 

“TI am sure I do not know.” 

“Is there any alternative for them but to 
beg, to steal, or to starve ?” 

“T presume not.” 

** And have you considered their condition; 
ascertained their wants; and done what you 
could to avert the evils to which they are 
exposed 7” 

“Not at all. 

ged.” 

“ Let me tell you then, sir, that I would 


1 have been otherwise en- 
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rather take my stand at the day of judgment, | instantly distended the lower part of the 
flower, and, placing it in full light, could dis- 
cover troops of little insects {risking with wild 


with those you hang than with yourself.” 
« Sir, do you intend to insult me.” 


«By no means. I would simply assure | jollity among the narrow pedestals that sup- 
you that I regard those you will doom to be| ported its leaves, and the little threads that 
hung as less guilty than yourself. God has/| occupied its centre. 


given you talents, education, wealth, and a 


can pass daily, unnoticed, hundreds of young | the dusky husk that surrounded the scene of 
beings, who as they grow up, must neces-|action. Adapting a microscope to take in at 
ou do not see| one view the whole base of the flower, I gave 
them; you do not think of their wretched | myself an opportunity of contemplating what 
condition; you do nothing to save them from | they were about, and this for many days to- 
that crime on which you hereafter may sit in| gether, without giving them the least disturb- 
judgment : and am I to regard them as guilty,|ance. Thus I could discover their economy, 
their passions, and their enjoymeats. The | papers. 
microscope on this occasion had given what 
Nature seemed to have denied to the objects | clevated from thirty to forty feet above the 
of contemplation. river. The soil is a fine rich mould, mixed 


sarily beg, steal or starve. 


and you as innocent!—you who might, had 
you put forth your hand, have saved them from 
falling victims to a corrupt and corrupting 
social organization ?” 

The rich man, the man of talents and 
education, occupying an honourable and im- 





commanding position in society, and yet you| what a perfect security from all annoyance in | could be obtained ; and the early settlers met 
| 
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may be perceived by an inspection of the 
map. 

It was laid off in 1821. The plat was 
then in the midst of a howling wilderness, 
having been but recently purchased from the 
Indians. It was fifty miles to the nearest 
What a fragrant world for their habitation! | settlements, where the necessaries of life 
with many privations, before land enough 
could be cleared in the vicinity to supply the 
inhabitants with bread. It was a number of 
years before roads were opened, and the in- 
habitants were some time without a mail. 
Even the first publisher of a newspaper had 
to send forty or fifty miles for letters and 


The site of the town is a beautiful plain, 


The base of the flower extended itself, un-| with sand, and overlaying a gravel founda- 


der its influence, to a vast plain; the slender|tion. Good water is obtained at a depth of 


portant post in society, who can forget the | stems of the leaves became trunks of so ener | Sloan to thirty feet, according to the ele- 


poor and exposed, fail to observe the thou- stately cedars; the threads in the middle 
seemed columns of a massy structure, sup- | limestune gravel, and is inexhaustible. ‘The 
porting at the top their several ornaments;|land was heavily timbered with the sugar 
and the narrow spaces between were enlarged | maple, walnut, some beach, hackberry, lo- 


sands growing up for the prison or the gal- 
lows, and refuse to labour day and night to 
save them from the doom which must await 





vation of the surface. It is found in a clean, 


them, is, of all the victims of society, the one into walks, parterres, and terraces. On the | cust, cherry, elm, ash, and buckeye ; and the 
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most sincerely to be pitied, and whose hard | polished bottoms of these, brighter than Pa-| under growth was of pawpaw, prickly ash, 
lot is the one least of all to be envied. rian marble, walked in pairs, alone, or in|&c. As we recede f:om the river, the soil 
sini larger companies, the winged inhabitants ;| changes from sand to clay, and beach timber 

these, from little dusky flies, for such only | is more predominant. 

Children.—How little do they who have/the naked eye would have shown them, were| The original plat is one mile square, near 
grown up to man’s estate trouble themselves, there raised to glorious glittering animals, the centre of four sections, donated by the 
about the feelings of children! It would really | stained with living purple, and with a glossy| United States to Indiana. Eleven streets 
seem as if they fancied that children were gold that would have made all the labours of cross each other at right angles; they are 


destitute of all those fine and delicate springs 


the loom contemptible in the comparison. I each of them ninety feet in width, except 


of emotion, which are recognised in maturer| could at leisure, as they walked together, ad-| Washington (the business) street, which is 


life, and are the sources of all our joys and| 
sorrows. It is time that the grown-up world 
went to school to some one who has not for- 
gotten the tender susceptibilities of childhood ; 
that it may learn to sympathise with the little 
sufferers. The germinating bud has within 
its folded recesses ali the beauty and the fra- 
grance of the flower; the gentle distillations | 
of heaven sink as sweetly in its secluded 
shrine, and the sunbeams fall there as sooth- 
ingly, as on the prouder petals that would 
claim all to themseives. How many a sweet 
spirit withers beneath the blighting frown | 
of an unsympathising guardian; how many a 
one retires to weep in solitude, because it is 
not loved as it would be, and is not compre- 
hended in its affection! We little imagine 





what arcana we read, when the words “ of 


such is the kingdom of heaven,” pass our a 


heeded utterance.—Rufus Dawes. 


Account of a Carnation viewed through a 
Microscope. 


From an elegant bouquet I selected a car- 
nation, the fragrance of which led me to en- 





mire their elegant limbs, their velvet shoul-| 120 feet wide. Including the centre of the 
ders, and their silken wings; their backs vy- town is a circle, some 300 feet in diameter, 
ing with the empyrean in its blue; and their | surrounded by a circular street 80 feet wide. 
eyes out-glittering the little plains, and bril-| In the centre of this circle, called the Gover- 
liant above description, and almost too great | nor’s Circle, is a spacious house, designed for 
for admiration. the residence of the state governor; but it 
I could observe them here singling out| being on rather too large a scale for our 
their favourite females—courting them with| hoosier governors, no one of them has yet 
the music of their buzzing wings, with little | occupied it. This building is now the de- 
songs formed for their little organs, leading | posite of state papers and documents, and is 
them from walk to walk among the perfumed | divided into offices for the secretary and au- 
shades—and pointing out to their taste the| ditor of state, supreme judges, board of public 
drop of liquid nectar just bursting from some | works, chief engineer, &c. From the outer 
vein within the living trunk. Here were the corners of the four blocks that touch upon 
perfumed groves, the more than myrtle shades | the Circle, other four streets diverge, and 
of the poet’s fancy realized. Here the happy | run diagonally over the plat to the outmost 
lovers spent their days in joyous dalliance, or, | corners of the town. The blocks are 420 
in the triumph of their little hearts, skipped | feet square, crossed by alleys, and subdivided 
after one another from stem to stem among | into twelve lots, each 674 by 195 feet. The 
the painted trees, or winged their short flight | number of inhabitants at this time is about 
to the close shadow of some broader leaf to| 4,000. 
revel undisturbed in the heights of all feli-| The public buildings are a state house, go- 
city.— Fawcet. vernor’s house, court house, two banks, a 
—— county seminary, and various meeting houses. 
INDIANAPOLIS. The state house is a noble structure, built 
From the “ Indiana Farmer,” of 13th ult., | @fter the plan of the Pantheon at Athens. It 


joy it frequently and near. The sense of} we copy the subjoined. It is another, and a| is 180 feet long, and 80 wide; built of brick; 


smelling was not the only one affected on 
these occasions; while that was satiated with 
the powerful sweet, the ear was constantly 
attracted by an extremely soft but agreeable 
murmuring sound. It was easy to know that 
some animal within the covert must be the 
musician, and that the noise must come from 
some little creature suited to produce it. I 


pretty fair specimen of the rapidity with covered with stucco, or rough cast, coloured 
which new settlements and new cities rise|i" imitation of freestone. The funds for 
and flourish in this wonderful country. building it were obtained by the sale of the 
town lots. It occupies a block or square 
fronting on Washington street, near the west 
The seat of government of Indiana, is situ-| part of the town. The court house occupies 


ate on the east side of the west fork of White|a corresponding square in the east part of the 
river, very near the centre of the state, as|town. On two corresponding points formed 
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by the diagonal streets and the south side of | nettle is one of the best medicines which is 


Washington street, are situate the two build-| 
ings (now nearly finished) for the state bank, | 
and the Indianapolis branch. They have uni- 
form fronts, and are substantial and ornamen- 
tal buildings. 

There are several public houses in India- 
napolis, one of which, the Washington Hall, 
as to size and appearance, compares respect- 
ably with some of the noblest houses in the 
older cities. There are also in this place 
about twenty-five dry goods stores, two hard- 
ware, four drug, and two book stores, several 
grocery and provision stores, clothing stores, 
together with a goodly proportion and variety 
of mechanical shops and warehouses. 

Not many manufacturing establishments 
are in operation at this time, but a number 
are being erected. The surplus water fur- 
nished by the canal will afford power for a 
large number. Amongst those in operation 
is an extensive iron foundry driven by steam 
power. A large number of cast iron ploughs 
have been manufactured at this establishment, 
the introduction of which has been of great 
advantage to the farmers of the surrounding 
country. A complete revolution in mill 
building has taken place since this foundry 
has been in operation—the old wooden gear- 
ings giving place to those of cast iron. 

There are a number of grist and saw mills 
within a few miles of town; as also one cot- 
ton factory for making yarn. Besides, there 
are a paper mill and several other establish- 
nents in progress, all of which we design to 
notice more particularly hereafter. 

The Indianapolis press sends out one semi- 
weekly, three weekly, and two monthly ga- 
zettes. Several schools are now being taught 
by well qualified and experienced teachers ; 
and one square of the town is reserved for a 
state university ; no further provision has yet 
been made, however, for the buildings and 
endowment of such an institution. 

The location of Indianapolis possesses many 
advantages which are just beginning to be 
developed. With the railroad to Madison, 
we shall be within a few hours travel of the 
Ohio. With the canal finished to lake Erie, 
we have a direct water communication to the 
city of New York. We have the National 
road passing through the state from east to 
west ; a McAdamized road to Lafayette ; the 
Michigan road passing through from north to 
south; and leading roads diverging through 
every point of the compass, to the remotest 
parts of the state. We are surrounded by a 
rich farming country, which is capable of the 
highest state of improvement ; and our water 
power formed by the canal has a fall of 32 
feet. Indeed, there is no point within fifty 
miles that can be found possessing superior 
advantages ; consequently, our town need fear 
no rivalry. It must be a town of great im- 
portance. 


Uses of the Nettle.-—The nettle is generally 
considered by farmers and gardeners as a 
useless and troublesome weed ; but it needs 
little argument to prove that the most com- 
mon gifts of Providence are often the most 
useful to mankind. The common stinging 


produced in the vegetable kingdom; and its 
medicinal qualities ought to be more gene- 
rally known and appreciated. In the form of 
a simple weak infusion, taken in the quantity 
of a pint a day, it acts as an alterative and 
deobstruent in impurities of the blood. A 
strong decoction taken in the same quantity, 
proves an admirable strengthener in general 
or partial relaxation. Applied as a fomenta- 
tion or poultice, it resolves swellings, and 
abates inflammations ; and the expressed juice 
taken in spoonfuls, as the exigency of the 
case may require, in interna! bleedings, is the 
most powerful styptic known. We may add, 
that its leaves, when boiled, are converted 
into a tender, healthy, and nourishing aliment, 
grateful to the palate. And yet there are few 
plants, whose appearance is viewed by the 
farmer with more disgust than the stinging 
nettle.— Boston Mer. Jour. 


THE ORIGINAL TIPPLER. 
BY PROFESSOR EWBANK. 

Oh water for me, bright water for me! 
Give wine to the tremulous debauchee ! 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the faint one strong again: 
It comes o’er the sense like a breeze from the sea, 
All freshness, like infant purity. 
Oh water, bright water, for me, for me! 
Give wine, give wine to the debauchee. 


Fill, fill to the brim—fill, fill to the brim, 

Let the flowing crystal kiss the rim: 

My hand is steady, my eye is true, 

For I, like the flowers, drink nothing but dew. 
Oh water, bright water’s a mine of wealth, 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigour and health ; 
So water, pure water, for me, for me! 

Give wine to the tremulous debauchee. 


Fill again to the brim, again to the brim, 

For water strengtheneth life and limb ; 

To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
*Tis like quaffing a gublet of morning light! 
So water, I will drink nothing but thee, 

Thou parent of health and energy. 


When o’er the hills, like an Eastern bride. 
Morning walks forth in her beauty’s pride, 
Leading a band of laughing hours, 

And brushing the dew from the nodding flowers, 
Oh, cheerly then my voice is heard, 

Mingling with that of the soaring bird, 

Who flingeth abroad his matins loud, 

As he fresheth his wing in the cold gray cloud. 


But when evening has quitted her chittering yew, 

Drowsily flying and weaving anew 

Her dusky meshes o’er land and sea, 

How gently, oh, sleep! fall the poppies on me; 

For I drink water, pure, clear and bright, 

And my dreams are all lightsome the livelong night. 
* ” * * * 
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We insert two communications, one post- 
marked New York, 3d of the last month, 
and the other dated 6 mo., 1839, at the same 
place. They appear to have been elicited by 
an introduction to some biographical notices 
placed in our columns a short-time since. 
We concur with the writer of one of them in 
the sentiment that Jesus is to be found with 
the little, with the humble, and with the 
meek ; but we do not think that the society 





can be properly called a “ monstrous tree,” 
or that it is quite so generally corrupt as our 
mournful correspondent intimates. We join 
in the hope that it may be aroused, and no 
longer trusting in appearances, be mercifully 
restored to the possession of the life and sub- 
stance of true religion, as when our fore- 
rem nobly bore the burden and heat of the 
ay. 

As regards the other, though it savours in 
our opinion a little of the authoritative tone, 
we are quite disposed to meet the wishes of 
our subscriber, whenever we are put in pos- 
session of interesting facts relating to the con- 
dition of the Society, so far as they are suited 
to the design of this paper. We have stated 
some, and though in genera! terms we believe 
they are strictly correct, and shall stand pre- 
pared to furnish details when they are sup- 
plied. But we think it must be obvious that 
this will depend upon those who are familiar 
with the present state of the Society in their 
respective neighbourhoods, and who alone can 
give facts relating thereto. 


We are obliged to our esteemed correspond- 
ent for his biographical sketch of S. Notting- 
ham. This description of articles, judiciously 
prepared, is always acceptable, and we 
should be glad to have them more frequently. 
It is proper to mention that in the account of 
John Storer, by the same hand, a typogra- 
phical error escaped correction. The word 
warmed in the last paragraph should be 
warned. 

In the steam packet British Queen, which 
arrived a few days since at New York, after 
a passage of 16 days, most of the time against 
the wind, came passenger our friend Jacob 
Green, from Ireland, this being his second 
visit to this country under the influence of 
gospel love. He is now in this city. 


COAL. 
Schuylkill and Lehigh Coal for sale by 
George W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
Friend.” 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The winter term of this institution will 
commence on fourth day, the 9th of tenth 
month next. It is desirable that parents or 
guardians intending to enter students should 
forward their names to the undersigned as 
early as convenient. The terms are $250 
per annum, payable as follows, viz. $75 at 
the commencement, and $75 at the middle of 
the winter term, and $100 at the opening of 
the summer term. Copies of the late annual 
report, with such further information as may 
be desired, will be furnished by the under- 
signed, to whom all applications for admis- 
sion are to be addressed. By direction of 
the managers. 

HARLES YARNALL, Secretary, 
No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED, a Friend to act as Steward of 
the above Institution. Also, one to take 
charge of the Farm. Apply to 

Kiuper & SHAarpvess, 
No. 8 south Fourth street. 
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